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THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 



Monday, August IS. Conferring Benefits. 

To confer a benefit is far from an easy matter. Neither 
money nor power endows one with the privilege of benefiting 
others, for the giving of moiiey is more apt to do harm than 
good; the conferring of place and position makes a strained 
relation and often betrays a man to his dearest failings. So 
over and above being virtuous, which is always an unalloyed 
blessing in an evil world, there are few things one can do that 
are unequivocally good for the doer and for those to whom he 
addresses himself. Perhaps to hand on the name of an author 
and a book in which one has found great joy is coming as near to 
conferring a benefit as one may. There has recently appeared 
in this country a very adequate and beautiful translation of a 
wonderful Dutch novel, van Eeden's " Quest." The " Quest " is 
in form an autobiographical romance, and in substance the 
spiritual adventure, beginning with the child's first acquaintance 
with nature and the imaginative dream he projects into nature. 
From the first page to the last there is not a sentence that is 
unmeaning or superabundant; the book is drenched in beauty 
and upheld by exalted and noble thinking. Somewhat remi- 
niscent of a Faust -epos, the young Johannes searches the 
world for that which shall satisfy. Imagination and nature 
show him beauty and offer him adventures among the elves and 
fairies and animals. The insight into the life of the childish 
mind, the mind of a fine and nobly born child, is marvel- 
lous and turns one back involuntarily to Andersen's Fairy 
Tales. So nature and imagination lead and hold the child until 
he chances on the gnome Wistik, who is, in all probability, the 
search for truth, or intellect which wakens as childhood vanishes 
and youth approaches. Somewhere in the world, Wistik tells 
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him, there is a book and somewhere else is hidden the key which 
will unlock the book, and he who brings the two together and 
opens the book will know why the world is as it is, for it is the 
Book of Truth, and brings sneh peace and happiness to him 
who reads it that he never asks again for anything mora But 
alas ! none has ever read the book yet, and it is only dimly and 
by hearsay that it is known. Wistik leads the youth Johannes to 
the two great doctors, Pluizer and Cijfer, whom one may, per- 
haps, guess to be representatives of science and materialism^ 
and with them he lives through the blackest, the most hopeless 
days of his life and finally turns back to the friend of his child- 
hood, Windekind, child of the wind, that spirit that bloweth 
where it listeth. But even as he woos his old companion, there 
appears to him, walking upon the waters, just at sunset, in the 
middle of a glowing space, surrounded by great fiery clouds, the 
dark figure of a man; his face is pale, his eyes are dark and 
there is an infinitely gentle melancholy in his gaze. And when 
Johannes accosts him and asks: 

" Who are you ? Are you a man ?" He answers : " I am more." 
" Art thou Jesus ? Art thou God ?" asks Johannes. 
" Speak not those names !" says the figure. " They were holy 
and pure as sacerdotal robes, and precious as nourishing corn; 
yet they have become as husks before swine, and a jester's garb 
for fools. Name them not, for their meaning has become per- 
verted, their worship a mockery. Let him who would know me 
cast aside those names and listen to himself." 

And here ends the fairy-tale part of Johannes's life, and he 
begins to live a real life among men and to learn the two vital 
truths given among men which have played so small a part in 
so-called Christianity: the Kingdom of Heaven is within you, 
and if you love not your brother whom you have seen, how can 
you love God whom you have not seen ? 

One of the most interesting interludes in the book is Jo- 
hannes's excursion into Hell with the Beal Devil. The Beal 
Devil is not in the least the old familiar Satanic majesty of poetic 
fame, but is a conventionally garbed nice-looking young fellow 
with a straw hat, against whose assaults Wistik has cautioned 
Johannes to hold on to two weapons, — a little flower given him by 
one he loves and a small mirror. At the worst crises Johannes 
looks into the mirror and saves himself. 
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There is one flaw in the book, and that is the Utopian picture 
of human life which Johannes sees. Who was it who said that 
William Morris's Utopia was like a perennial afternoon picnic 
with plenty of cold lemonade and pretty women? For some 
reason, Utopias never succeed. Eemove the elements of danger, 
struggle, labor and sacrifice, and the best life one can conceive 
seems tame and boring. It is, however, heartening to realize 
that the soul's adventure has somewhat widened its scope in the 
last century. It is no longer the question as to whether wearied 
learning may seek sensations, betray innocence and yet outwit 
the devil; it is the much larger question of the whole relation 
of man to man. 

One cannot read van Eeden's great book as a novel or a story 
any more than one could read " Faust " as a mere story. Van 
Eeden is not telling a tale, and there is no plot, no structure, no 
complication and no solution. The book is not in the least in 
the order of the small, neatly constructed novel. It is a full 
account of the soul's quest, and the theory of life of a man of a 
very high order of genius and of a comprehensive mind who 
writes with compelling magic. 



